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permanence of the Capitulations until she was satisfied
that foreigners would not suffer from their abolition.
Lord Cromer frankly doubted the advent of that day.
He conceded the injury wrought in Egypt by the
existence of Capitulations : he even declared that
foreigners lose more than they gain from their privi-
leged position. But he could not bring himself to
believe that Egypt in the near future would be capable
of exercising administrative and judicial control over
the persons and property of foreigners. It was his
fixed conviction that the Capitulations must endure
until Egyptians accepted voluntarily a legislature
wherein all local interests and all resident nationalities
were adequately represented.1

The new Commission of Reform started on its
labours with enthusiasm, but the task was so immense
that a less ambitious programme might have produced
more practical result. It became necessary from the
complexity of the problem to divide up the work
among Sub-Committees, difficult to control or to
manipulate. Local jealousies hindered progress, and
suspicion grew that vested rights were threatened.
There arose frank and hostile criticism of any scheme
which placed in the single hands of England the
authority hitherto exercised by all Powers. The
Anglo-Egyptian proposals on this point were fiercely
and unjustly attacked, as designed primarily to secure
the substitution of English for French law, or to
favour the English Bar at the expense of the foreign.
Before the deliberations of the Commission had
advanced very far, it was clear that the opposition to
reform was stronger than had been anticipated. The
foreign community became convinced that their
rights were being bartered, and Egyptians murmured

1 See paragraph 3, Report upon Egypt by H.B.M. Consul and
Agent-General, 1904. Also chap. bdi, vol. ii, Modern Egypt, by Lord
Cromer.